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biographer, "has published, under the title of Memoirs
of Madame d'Epinay, a work that will always be read
with pleasure, but which cannot be classed with
historical memoirs, both because it has no title deeds
of authenticity, and because it contains demonstrably
false statements."

Very much the same judgment was pronounced in
1863, by Paul Boiteau, who brought out a second
edition of the Memoirs, enriched with those notes and
commentaries that drew down upon him the reprobation
of E. Scherer.1 In so far as the text is concerned,
Boiteau's edition was a literal reproduction of the original
edition published in 1818. And the reason was evident.
J. C. Brunet was still alive in 1863, and the possessor of
the only manuscript then known to exist. Boiteau says
he was permitted to see a great part of it. But it is
clear he was not allowed to see the part that would have
enabled him to convict his predecessor of having
falsified the text he professed to have reproduced
literally. Boiteau, however, like Musset Pathay, took
the trouble of comparing the narrative told by Madame
d'Epinay with contemporary records; and his notes
show the numerous mis-statements and inaccuracies of
this "singular autobiography/' Also the conclusion
reached by Boiteau is the same as the one pronounced
by Musset Pathay: that the title of Memoirs has been
wrongly given to a work correctly described by Grimm
as a long novel.

" In these so called Memoirs" wrote Boiteau, " what
we really have is a collection of letters, of fragments of
a journal, of dialogues between personages with imaginary
names, the whole put into shape by an able and a
judicious editor, well up in the history of the time; and
who has cleverly made out of this 'sketch of a long
novel' a work full of interest, but one to which we
must not go for the truth, because the principal
personages concerned had no interest in telling it. One
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